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nient since — to sound a clarion declaration, even at this 
session, when we are assembled in the nation's capital 
city, that shall strike the keynote of the task that faces 
a world, in a "League. of Nations" so strong, so com- 
plete that it shall prevent absolutely another great war 
so long as time shall last? Can we in our organized 
capacity as a Grange do less than to thus assert our posi- 
tion in unmistakable terms, and still be true to our long- 
established convictions? Our opportunity just now is 
unlimited, our responsibility is beyond escape. 

•When a guarantee of world safety has been estab- 
lished — and it can be done if all civilized peoples demand 
that it shall be — the energies of a world can be safely 
devoted to rebuilding, the peaceful arts of industry can 
be restored, and peace and good will resume their sway 
in the affairs of men. On this great question, towering 
in importance far above every other, let us speak clearly, 
fearlessly, and effectively in behalf of the future of a 
world and for the protection, not merely of those who 
survive this fearful slaughter, but likewise of millions 
yet unborn. 



MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 

By LUCIA AMES MEAD 
Secretary, Woman's Peace Party 

The enormous impetus given this last year to the 
demand for military training in schools will doubt- 
less be evidenced in January by bills before various 
legislatures and by congressional consideration of the 
Chamberlain bill. The latter seemed last winter to 
have been safely buried, but the extraordinary force of 
the "preparedness" movement brought it again to life 
last summer. In order to deal effectively with the ar- 
guments that will be brought to bear to secure legisla- 
tion, an outline of some of the testimony that is avail- 
able should be presented. 

The demand was artificially created at first by the 
"National Board for the Promotion of Eifle Practice," 
which began in 1906 a systematic campaign for target 
practice by boys over thirteen in public schools. Their 
report by a committee of three generals in 1907 was 
earnestly commended to school superintendents by Eob- 
ert S. Oliver, Assistant Secretary of War. The work 
was begun in the numerous great high schools of New 
York City, and was often carried on in school hours 
and substituted for the regular physical training. 
Prizes were given, and the expense, it was said, was, in 
whole or part, provided by members of munition firms. 
Gen. Leonard Wood some time later declared that if he 
had his way he "would out-German the Germans and 
teach every boy of twelve to shoot." 

California and some other States have introduced more 
or less military training, but no statistics are available. 
Apparently only New York State now has compulsory 
training. The "Wyoming system" was widely heralded 
a year ago in articles in popular magazines. It was 
introduced by a Lieutenant Steever, then resident in 
Wyoming and since connected with the War College. 
He persuaded reluctant school boards to let him try an 
experiment in the high schools. A volunteer body of 
boys presently displayed to amazed parents their ability 
to scale eightfoot fences with marvelous speed, where- 
upon military training began with much enthusiasm 



and general ignorance of the fact that the athletic ex- 
ercises were a usual part of modern physical training, 
and by no means peculiar to military training. There 
was constant riflepractice, and the spirit of war and 
fighting pervaded the work. Pictures of the boys 
bivouacing and shooting by firelight at moving targets 
appeared, together with the figures of pretty school 
girls in nurses' costume, who were chosen as sponsors 
to encourage the proper spirit. One feature of the sys- 
tem, which involved military mapreading, is thus de- 
scribed by Stanley Yarnall, who studied it: "The boys 
take Government maps of Gettysburg, etc., and try to 
figure out how they would have done if they had been 
leaders of the two armies. They are supposed, by this 
practice, to learn to read maps and become strategists 
for future campaigns." 

The experience of Wyoming was urged upon Penn- 
sylvania. But, on investigation, it was found that 
Wyoming, all told, in her five cities, had but three hun- 
dred boys enrolled, and that the superintendent of the 
schools in Laramie declared, after a year's trial, that the 
military training had not proved a success and had been 
eliminated. In a State where, as in Wyoming, physical 
training had been wholly neglected, it was evident that 
a large part of whatever benefit was claimed for military 
training might have been achieved better in other ways. 

In 1915, a special commission on "Military Educa- 
tion and Reserve," appointed by the State of Massachu- 
setts, published a long, careful report after holding ten 
sessions in different cities. While it advocated volun- 
tary service and compulsory training for men, so far as 
their individual benefit was concerned, it absolutely op- 
posed any military training in schools. In the sense of 
meaning training with a rifle or with manual of arms 
in close formation, they declared "the overwhelming 
weight of opinion of teachers, officers, and public was 
against it." They stated that "it is generally agreed 
that military drill which a boy receives in school is of 
little or no value to him from the point of view of prac- 
tical soldiering." Drill in the school seemed to dis- 
courage enlistment, rather than otherwise. Professor 
Sargent, of the Harvard Gymnasium, testified that 
"military drill as a physical exercise does not to any 
extent meet the physiological needs of the body. I am 
prepared to maintain that it tends to make one stiff 
and angular in his movements, as well as to droop and 
round the shoulders. In case of any local weakness or 
constitutional disability, the drill tends to increase the 
defects rather than to relieve them. The great military 
nations of Europe give all recruits from three to twelve 
months' gymnastic training to develop them as men 
before they are expected to conform to the requirements 
of the soldier." 

The commission found unanimous testimony to the 
need of greater physical training, and favored the sys- 
tem of calisthenics used at West Point, together with 
the teaching of personal hygiene, camp sanitation, etc., 
and voluntary attendance of high school seniors for one 
month in camp, under the auspices of the State Board 
of Education and the Adjutant General. They declared 
that "the militaristic spirit, which means blind faith in 
the doctrine of force, is perhaps the most vicious idea 
which could be instilled in a child's mind." 

A committee of five officers were appointed in 1915 
by the Boston School Board to examine into the value 
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of the military training which for years has been main- 
tained in high and Latin schools. In an unpublished 
report they declared that "closeorder movements, to 
which the drill is practically limited, have no place in 
the battle-field; . . . its use with young boys is of 
doubtful worth. None of the great countries of the 
world, even those where universal military drill is com- 
pulsory, teach strictly military drill in their schools, 
with the exception of Australia and Japan." 
■ "The unselfishness of the work now being done by the 
Boy Scouts in the different nations of Europe demon- 
strates the greater value of the work along Boy Scout 
lines. ... It is recommended that the present 
course of closeorder drill be cut to a minimum sufficient 
to keep the classes organized so that they can be 
marched from one place to another without being han- 
dled as small mobs." 

It was further recommended that ten minutes daily 
be devoted to calisthenics, and that personal hygiene, 
sanitation of camp and city house, first aid to the in- 
jured, woodcraft, knot-tying, signaling, telegraphing, 
etc., be taught. Target practice for boys over fifteen, 
when parents give written permission, was recom- 
mended; likewise two weeks at summer camps, and the 
substitution of Scout terms like "Scout master" and 
"Patrol leader'' for military titles. 

"In Boston," Col. T. P. Edmands asserted, "the effect 
of school drill has been to make boys round-shouldered 
and narrow-chested. I never saw a school company well 
set up in my life. . . . Every time I tell the truth 
about the matter I generally raise a storm from persons 
not well informed on the subject, and from the boys, 
whose self-conceit, engendered by the drill, should be 
one of the great arguments against its further practice." 

There is universal testimony to the value of the train- 
ing of the American Boy Scouts (not the United States 
Boy Scouts, which is a small military organization). 
This should be heeded by all who intend to fight mili- 
tary training in positive, not negative, fashion. The 
boy in the early teens finds routine drill uninteresting; 
it is then that he needs development of muscle and skill, 
of power, of versatility, ingenuity, and self-control which 
the Boy Scout training supplies. Each Scout may ad- 
vance as fast as he makes good. A wholesome demo- 
cratic and religious spirit pervades the system, and is a 
powerful moulder of character. 

Pew legislators have first-hand knowledge as to the 
respective merits of physical and military training or 
Scout training, wherefore the testimony given above 
needs to be provided them by their constituents. 

Great Britain is awakening to her woeful -lack of 
physical training. Before the war "not five per cent of 
the youthful portion of her industrial population was 
touched by any recreative agency." Sir George New- 
man's recent report presents the acute need, since "war 
conditions have taken 50,000 childre- at an abnormally 
early age out of school." The Nation, in comment on 
this report, shows that it is now evident that the best 
material for an army is not produced by military drill. 
What is wanted is the full development of limbs and 
minds, giving carriage, tone, muscle, and readiness. 
"Military drill," says this English editor, 'tills interest 
and spirit in boys. It is not educational in itself, for 
in some sense it tends to cramp the mind ; nor is it the 



best means of training eye or hand or muscle." Says 
Sir George Newman : "If we are to rear a healthy and 
virile race, we must begin earlier and continue longer 
than the accepted period of education." 

The commission of three appointed by New York 
State to carry out the provisions of the much-discussed 
Welch and Slater laws which were passed last summer, 
is attempting thus far to minimize the military element 
in them. The one military member is on the border, 
and the other two, Dr. Finley and Dr. Fisher, have pro- 
vided for the elementary schools' health instruction 
twice a week two periods of an hour each of organized 
play every week and two-minute periods of calisthenics 
four times a day. The military training provided by 
the Slater bill for secondary schools, which is compul- 
sory for public and private schools, has not yet been 
determined. It is not to exceed three hours a week, and 
may be less, and it is probable that part of it may be 
devoted to "hikes." Under the present management 
rifleshooting will probably be made subordinate. But 
the bill has aroused immense opposition, and there is a 
strong demand for its repeal. Were these laws to be 
interpreted differently, as they might easily be if copied 
by other States, or administered by some future com- 
mission in New York State, the pedagogical results 
might be very serious as time went on. Whatever New 
York State does will receive wide scrutiny and probable 
imitation, and it is therefore much to be hoped that the 
Welch bill may be slightly modified and the Slater bill 
wholly repealed. 

The Chamberlain bill, presented by the Senator from 
Oregon and referred to above, provides that all persons 
between twelve and twenty-three years, inclusive, must 
submit to military drill under penalties ranging from 
twenty-five to five hundred dollars and twenty days' im- 
prisonment. It is more extreme than any requirements 
in the countries now at war. It was evidently pro- 
pounded by a theorist, in ignorance of the testimony of 
experts among military men, as well as the whole body 
of teachers and physical trainers. The psychological 
effect of compulsory military training on the youthful 
mind would presently change the whole attitude toward 
world relationships, and inevitably foster suspicion and 
apprehension — the seeds of future war. 

It is pitiful to note that the promoters of military 
training in the interest of either national defense or in- 
dividual development never propose the study of inter- 
national interdependence, of international economics, 
and of cooperation in a League of Nations as having 
defense value or educational value. Their theories are 
largely unscientific, and, if adopted, are bound to affect 
powerfully the imagination and ideals of future voters, 
and therefore the future of our great Republic and the 
world. 



Notice is received of an appeal to the women of this 
country issued by the "Women's World Union," of 
which the international office is located at Passage des 
Lions, 6 rue du Rhone, Geneva, Switzerland. This ap- 
peal, recapitulating the conditions facing pacifists in 
Europe today, urges each woman in this country to 
exert herself for the early end of hostilities and the es- 
tablishment of peace. Membership in the union ia solic- 
ited. 



